PURITANS & 'PASTIME'

the streets with';* and, speaking of the attitude of the
town towards himself and others at the outbreak of
the Civil War, he says: 'And just as at their Shows
and Wakes and Stage-plays, when the Drink and
the Spirit of Ryot did work together in their Heads,
and the Crowd encouraged one another, so was it
with them now.'2 The life of the later Middle Ages
had been full of popular festivals and gaiety. The j
Catholic Church had conquered paganism as a re-'
ligion, but it had in doing so found it necessary to
absorb or find a place for much of older belief and
cult, to find saints to take the place of tutelary gods;
and it tolerated among the common people much
of revelry and many seasonal rites which undoubtedly
had their roots in the licence of Nature-worship. The
Church had tolerated, if it had not always approved;
and at intervals not only individuals but Councils
protested. Nor were the English Puritans the only
reformers who found such things a source of moral
evil. Savonarola, in Florence, a city (says the Cambridge
History) morally superior to every other Italian capital,
had striven to put down the fetes of the city, which
were *a gross survival of mediaeval or pagan license*.
'Savonarola knew, as all earnest reformers knew,
that such holidays not only contained possibilities of
irreparable evil in themselves, but taint the preceding
and succeeding months, and permanently lower the
standard of national purity and sobriety. He insisted
on the suppression by the State of the horse-races,
the bonfires and allegorical processions, the gross
carnival songs, which would have been tolerated at
no other season; in the country towns the podesta
was to forbid the public dances/3 I quote this to re-

1 Reliquiae Baxterianaey 1696, p. 20.                      * Ibid.

* Cambridge Modern History, vol. i. chap. v.   Florence (i), Savonarola.